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in Goldencraft Library Binding 


Golden Books —the most popular children’s books in 


America — continue to 


add to their long list of educational titles. To meet the need of teachers and 


librarians for permanent editions, they are available in 


the handsome, extra- 


durable Goldencraft Library Binding. The smaller books are bound in colorful. 
soil-resistant cloth; the larger ones in buckram. Covers are mounted on heavy 
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LIFE'S The World We Live In. Junior Edi- 
tion. By Lincoln Barnett. Adapted by Jane 
Werner Watson. The story of ot 


from its beginnings: its climate, 


ir planet 


geological 


history, plant and animal life, the constella 
tions that surround it. 150 color paintings, 
maps, photographs. (8 x 11). Grades 5-9. 
> 1 


rice $6.65 (net $4.99) 


The Iliad and the Odyssey. Adapted for 


children by Jane Werner Watson. Breath 
taking color pictures by the Provensens. 
Grades 4-8. $5.32 (net $3.99) 


The Golden Treasury of Natural History. 
By Bertha Morris Parker. A nat 
in one volume, with more than 


plates. Grades 4-8. 


library 
900 strikins 


accurate color $6.65 


Golden Book of Science. An /ntroduction 
to Earth, Sea, t fir, Plants, Animals, Man 
and His Inventions. By Bertha M. Parker. 
Harry A. McNaught. 


Grades 4-8. $5.32 (net $3.99) 
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Color pictures by 


Golden Book of Astronomy. 4 Child’s In- 
troduction to the Wonders of Space. By Rose 
Wyler and Gerald Ames. Hundreds of huge 
in color by John Polgreen. Grades 
2 (net $3.99) 


The Golden Geography. 4 Child’s Intro- 
to the World. By Elsa Jane Werner. 
With brilliant color pictures by Cornelius 
DeWitt. Grades 4-8. $5.32 (net $3.99) 


duction 


The Golden History of the World. 4 Child’s 
Introducti n to Ancient and Modern Times. 
By Jane Werner Watson. With 300 luminous 
full-color illustrations by Cornelius DeWitt. 
Grades 4-8. $6.65 (net $4.99) 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Bin 


The Golden Dictionary. By Ellen Wales 
Walpole. Define 1030 words. 1500 pictures 
in color by Gertrude Elliott. Grades 2-4, 


$3.20 (net $2.39) 


The Courtis-Watters Illustrated Dictionary. 


By Stuart A. ¢ rtis and Garnette Watters; 
2100 full-color tures by Beth and Joe 
Krush. 7500 d I Wor selected 
from standar l I s | texts. Re- 
vised. Grade | $6.65 (net $4.99) 


WALT DISNEY'S TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES. 
Based on full th Disney films in the 
Jane 


(net $2.99) 


widely accl I re er By 
Werner. Gr Each, $4.00 
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and ai owth of the young 
schor Grades 2-5. | $2.25 (net 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE LIBRARY PROGRAM IN library 
‘ provid 

TODAY’S VOCATIONAL SCHOOL and re 

He sh 

By ANNA C. MOORE* ance | 

terial 

; 4 —— ke ’ ily 

Perhaps no area of public second- changes in industry. Today’s vocation- 3 : 
ary education has seen so many and _ al program carries a balance of gen- | ™ ti: 
such rapid changes in both curricu- eral education, trade-related informa. } "24° 

. . : P : terials 
lum and methodology as has vocation- tion and trade skills. The rapid ac h 
P ° ‘ V 
al education in cumulation of hewn 
recent years. curriculum con. | ee 
World War II EDITORIAL tent in am oe 
gave a tremend- a ge phases of the ligent 
ous impetus to fifteen years while program necesi- © | 
. eae 2 : school librarians have Pre. : 4 “he 
industrial re- been struggling to tates frequent, ; 1 7 
search resulting adapt their services careful analysis | 12 ma 
: t . i. and facilities to rap- . be ee of the 
in new materi- idly rising enrollments of objectives, re- 

: i and new reading needs ‘ens -" day’s 
als, equipment and interests, there wision of COUTSS <a 
and techniques. have also been real outlines, and | know 

. i ti . 
The periods of ond wtakee eine particular atten- of the 
rehabilitation tion — as Miss Moore tion to methods | limite 

: 5 A points out in her en ys 7 £ ma 
which followed, article. ,tibrarians in : of instruction in ; 9 ; 

: ; these schools must not only serve the needs of . . arhiew xK tbe 
continued th 18 the specialized teachers who are now demanding order to achieve si 
advanee, this book help, but must also serve the general edu- the purposes | Instre 

‘. wi : cation program of these youngsters and above all rere: ° techn 
time directed at work to make them life-time users of the library. within the time 
-ivili:z Other articles in this issue point up special “ , To.- quate 
the civilian adaptations of services practiced in vocational allow ed. ; To cA 
needs of hous- schools. —— a are mentioned—the lack day’s vocational day, | 
. : whe of standards for physical facilities, the scarcity of M a a 
ing, transpo! ta technical books suited to the reading level of programisa and 1 
tion, health and vocational school students, and the lack of book very real chal- relate 
is selection aids in this field. Librarians who must “ form: 
communication. be “generalists” in subject matter knowledge and len ge toe t he S 

— skilled in the use of book tools, find it difficult pe EG . swe only 
As a result the to select materials for vocational and technical ability and in y, 
need for skilled courses without ee Seo = the a. = genuity of the ulatir 

- 2 instructors. Miss ingholz’ article verifies that * : i 
technicians and ans geabtens there lone been 2 problem of instructor. The _ 
; Z librarians in vocational and technical high schools. P . ‘ _—, now 
tradesmen, at This gives further weight to the need for real alert _and cos : 
all levels, from book a assistance for courses in this scientious teach- sour 
. ‘ specialized area. , ae 
the engineel to A final point is the need for librarians working er feels all of deve 
the operator, in vocational and technical schools to study and these pressures It 
, evaluate their services and functions and to pub- a J . 
has been greatly lish their findings. The few items listed in the for he is the key | struc 
. matte - bibliography are the only items identified as . : = ; 
intensified an d having been published in the past seven years, person in the can 
has brought vo- other than theses. Studies in this field would success Of the | instr 

a X have significance for librarians working in general es -" 1 
cational educa- high schools as well as those in specialized schools. program. Every } garc 
tion into a new —*. Ss possible aid | tion 
era. should be given refer 

Since the chief purpose of vocation- to him in order that he may feel con- ', °F a 
al education is to prepare youth to  fident of the results of his instruction. | pet 
find their places in this technological The library in the vocational school | ‘Ta 
society, the pressure for constant re- should be one of the greatest aids to | ¢ren 
evaluation of curriculum is great if the instructor. The collection, its or- | stud 
the program hopes to keep abreast of ganization and administration should B 

all be designed to serve him with max- | ansv 

*Consultant, General Education and Library Serv- imum effectiveness. The shop instruc- the 
ice, Bureau of Vocational Education, Connecticut = 
State Department of Education. tor should be able to look to the his 
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library for assistance in locating and 
providing the latest trade, technical 
and related information in his field. 
He should expect and get the assist- 
ance he needs in organizing this ma- 
terial so that he and his students can 
readily refer to it. He should expect 
sufficient flexibility in the adminis- 
tration of the program so that ma- 
terials are available where and when 
he wants them. He should expect as- 
sistance in training his students in the 
use of library materials so that assign- 
ments which he gives can be intel- 
ligently and efficiently met. 

The vocational school of today has, 
in many instances, been the outgrowth 
of the trade school of yesterday. To- 
day’s tradesman and technician must 
know the “why” as well as the “how” 
of the trade. No longer is instruction 
limited primarily to the development 
of manual skill. No longer is a single 
textbook adequate to the needs of the 
instructor. No longer is the simple 
technique of showing and doing ade- 
quate to the task of instruction. To- 
day, all trades are far more technical 
and require much more knowledge of 
related factors for successful per- 
formance. Today’s student must not 
only develop a high degree of manip- 
ulative skill, using complicated ma- 
chinery but he must acquire the 
knowledge of, and ability to use, re- 
sources available to him for continued 
development and independent work. 

It is in these areas of service to in- 
structor and student that the library 
can offer a very real contribution to 
instruction. The library should be re- 
garded by the instructor as an addi- 
tional laboratory to which he can 
refer students, singly, in small groups, 
or as a class, for the enriching ex- 
perience of working with varied ma- 
terials, learning the techniques of ref- 
erence work and for independent 
study on a given assignment. 

By requiring the student to locate 
answers to a given problem, to analyze 
the information he gets and to draw 
his own conclusions, the instructor is 
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providing a real learning situation. 
This method requires the facilities 
and service for which the school 
library program was designed. 

In addition to the trade, technical 
and related information areas of the 
program, the library must also pro- 
vide all of the usual services to the 
general education areas of the cur- 
riculum. The enrichment of the Eng- 
lish and social studies courses, as- 
sistance to the reading programs, both 
remedial and developmental, ample 
resources for science, mathematics, art 
and homemaking, materials to assist 
the guidance program and to help the 
student with his personal problems 
are all responsibilities of the program. 

It is not easy to achieve all of the 
objectives of the good library pro- 
gram in the vocational school. The 
scope of the task if tremendous be- 
cause of the many aspects of service 
and the many subject areas to be in- 
cluded. The key factor to success is 
the general and wholehearted ac- 
ceptance by the entire faculty, requir- 
ing constant development by the 
librarian. To do this, every attempt 
must be made to know the problems 
and needs of the entire curriculum 
and even to anticipate them in order 
to provide the service and materials 
needed. 

In Connecticut, the vocational 
school libraries have developed in 
much the same way and for much the 
same reasons as have been previously 
stated. Connecticut’s pattern of voca- 
tional education varies greatly from 
the general pattern throughout the 
country. Here, the vocational-techni- 
cal schools are state-operated schools 
serving a region. 

The first schools were founded in 
the first quarter of this century. At 
that time and for many years the pro- 
gram operated on a policy whereby 
the local community provided -the 
building and part of its maintenance 
and the state provided the equipment 
and instruction. Many of these build- 
ings were old schools, old industrial 
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buildings and in two instances an old 
post office and an old car barn. In 
these earliest days the program was 
primarily a trade training program 
with the emphasis on manual skill. 
Related mathematics and blueprint 
reading were offered but very little 
general education was provided. Sub- 
sequent years have seen a substantial 
change in philosophy and curriculum 
so that today the program schedules 
fifty per cent of the time to general 
education and related subjects. This 
change in emphasis in the curriculum 
was one of the main factors resulting 
in the development of library service 
in these schools. 

In 1943, the State Board of Educa- 
tion appointed a librarian to the Cen- 
tral Office staff who was to serve the 
twelve existing schools in the develop- 
ment and operation of library service. 
Facilities and funds were extremely 
limited, trained personnel in the 
schools did not exist and for many in- 
structors the library and its function 
in instruction were unknown quan- 
tities. 

To wait for the ideal situation be- 
fore establishing service would have 
meant a long delay. Furthermore, 
operating on the basis that nothing 
would sell the advantages of a library 
program better than direct service, 
however limited, a small program was 
begun in each school set up in a 
variety of patterns and places as the 
situation permitted. First, all shop 
reference shelves were strengthened 
with additional basic materials in 
trade subjects. Encyclopedias, stand- 
ard references and a small collection 
of fiction and biography were ac- 
quired. In two instances small rooms 
were available, too small to use as 
central reading rooms. These housed 
central collections and individual or 
small groups of five or six could be 
accommodated. In other cases, the 
drafting rooms were provided with 
shelving and served as central deposi- 
tories they were the largest areas in 
the classroom sections and could be 
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serviced by the instructor or a student 
assigned to that job at all times 
through the day. In other cases an 
English or social studies classroom 
was similarly used. Even the testing 
room of the Counselor’s office was 
temporarily pressed into service to get 
the program under way. Instructors, 
students or clerical staff were desig- 
nated to be responsible for the simple 
circulation details. The problems 
were many and the situations called 
for frequent evaluation and change 
whenever a better situation presented 
itself, but at least it was a start and 
students and instructors alike began 
to see and appreciate the additional 
support which a library program gave 
to instruction. 

Even these meager holdings were 
completely organized—classified, shelf 
listed, cataloged and even accessioned. 
It was felt that this organization was 
as important a part of the training in 
the use of a library as the books them- 
selves. This was done, also, with an 
eye to the future when better facilities 
and libraries would be available and 
these books could be readily trans- 
ferred into a more satisfactory col- 
lection. 


At first this organization was done 
entirely by the Central Office con- 
sultant. Gradually school directors 
identified an instructor to assist, pro- 
viding some time in his or her teach- 
ing schedule for these duties. Train- 
ing was given to these people so that 
they could gradually assume more re- 
sponsibility. Some instructors took 
formal course work in library science 
and one is now enrolled in a full de- 
gree program, anticipating the day 
when she can take over full responsi- 
bility. 

Finally, in 1946 the State Board of 
Education adopted extensive revisions 
to the original trade school policy, 
making a redirection of the program 
from trade to secondary trade-techni- 
cal basis with general education en- 
larged to its present status. In order 
to provide adequate facilities, the 
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1947 legislature authorized the State 
goard to build, equip and maintain 
is own buildings, and Connecticut 
was off to a new era in vocational 
education. 

This law was implemented in the 
1949 and 1951 sessions of the legis- 
lature by an appropriation of twelve 
million dollars to build one new 
shool and to replace six of the old 
ones. Subsequent legislation has pro- 
vided a total of twenty-six million 
which provides for eleven new build- 
ings. Seven of these schools are already 
in operation and the others are in 
varying stages of development. The 
replacement of the remaining three 
schools will be requested at the next 
session of the legislature. In addition, 
the local demand for training tech- 
nicians is resulting in an extension of 
present offerings to the post-high 
school level. At present one institute 
has been in operation for several years 
as part of the Hartford Regional 
Technical School. It is anticipated 
that funds will be requested for at 
least three more and eventually there 
may be as many as seven serving the 
state regionally. 

Che inclusion of adequate library 
facilities in all of these new schools is 
evidence of the general acceptance of 
the library program as an essential 
part of instruction. A central reading 
room, conference room and librarian’s 
office and workroom are included in 
each school. To date, two full time, 
trained people have been added to 
the staff. In other instances, where 
size of school does not warrant a full 
time person, instructors have been 
given more realistic schedules to pro- 
vide assistance to the program. The 
shortage of trained library-teachers 
has been the only reason why such 
have not been appointed in these 
cases and it is hoped that this situa- 
tion may soon change. 

Appropriations in the original 
building projects have provided 
money for standard equipment and 
basic collection. Adequate facilities, 
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more substantial collections and more 
workable schedules have added pres- 
tige to the library program and has 
resulted in better annual budget sup- 
port. 

There are many problems to the 
development of library service in vo- 
cational schools which are universal, 
due to the fact that it is relatively a 
new area. Standards have not been 
universally adopted, book selection 
techniques ‘not adequately identified, 
aids such as basic lists have not been 
developed nor have the teaching 
techniques used in shop and class- 
room been sufficiently explored in 
terms of their relationship to library 
service. For example, standards for 
facilities are primarily designed for 
the academic school with one hundred 
per cent of the student body in a class- 
room situation. What is the influence 
on determining seating capacity of 
the library in a school program where 
fifty per cent of the student body is 
in shop at any time? In view of the 
increasing cost of construction this 1s 
a very important factor today. 

Standards for the size of the col- 
lection do not follow the general pat- 
tern for academic schools either. The 
library may be serving approximately 
not much more than fifty per cent of 
the student body at one time but the 
scope of the collection is substantially 
larger than that of the academic 
school ranging from the usual general 
education materiais to the trade and 
technical fields as well, and varying 
substantially with the number of 
trade offerings in an_ individual 
school. 

In many instances supporting 
budgets are still based on standards 
for academic schools despite the fact 
that the range of materials and the 
higher price of technical books make 
such a practice unrealistic. 

No standard guide such as the Basic 
Book Collection for High School 
Libraries exists for the vocational 
school. This aid can and should be 
used for the selection of titles for the 








general education subjects but dis- 
crimination should be exercised in 
selecting from it. It is totally inade- 
quate in the trade and technical areas. 
Most bibliographical aids are too 
highly specialized and far too tech- 
nical for the secondary school levels. 
Today more publishers are giving at- 
tention to the needs of the vocational 
schools for trade materials written on 
a secondary school level. ‘This is prob- 
ably a result of the awareness of this 
need during the war when the gov- 
ernment encouraged and _ assisted 
them in producing the Pre-Induction 
Training books, but there are still 
many areas which are not adequately 
provided with books at this level. 
There is a great callenge in library 


service in vocational education. In 
many ways it is still in the pioneering 
stage but it is caught in the sudden 
growth of vocational education as a 
whole and must be alive and alert. to 
its responsibilities. Much professional 
work has already been done to facili- 
tate this type of service, but mostly on 
an individual basis. There is still 
much more to be done. Of prime im 
portance now is the necessity to de 
velop some means of identifying and 
evaluating what has been done and 
coordinating the efforts of all in 
volved in this work. In addition, ways 
and means must be provided to de. 
velop basic aids in book selection and 
standard guides for the trade and 
technical materials. 


VOCATIONAL STUDENTS CAN BE INTERESTED 
IN READING 


By CHARLES G. SPIEGLER 
Chairman, Academic Subjects 
Food Trades Vocational High School, 
New York City* 


When I arrived to take over my 
post at the Food Trades Vocational 
High School a few years back, the 
thing that shocked me into action was 
the fact that young butchers, bakers, 
cooks and cafeteria workers were read- 
ing, in class, but one book a term and 
cutting it into little pieces inch by 
inch; they were rarely being asked to 
make more than one book report a 
term and to answer the traditional 
routine questions on that book; the 
library was a room to which English 
classes were assigned but once a week 
—regardless of need, or purpose. 


I walked into rooms and there was 
joylessness about books. Kids were 
plodding heavily along in their text- 
books and when they could take it no 
longer, just dropped their heads on 
their desks and wandered into their 
own individual dreamland. A typical 





*Mr. Spiegler spoke on “Developing permanent 
interest in reading’’ at the 1956 Conference on 


Reading at the University of Chicago. 
6 


problem these 6th grade readers (with 
an average I.Q. of 85) were asked to 


discuss in one of their English courses | 


was: “Show how this short story ib 
lustrates point of view’—a_ highly 
academic question suitable only for 
youngsters who were genuinely inter- 
ested in the technique of writing a 
short story—, which these boys and 
girls were not! You came into the 
book room and your eye met little 
but the stodgy, dusty, colorless text 
books to which these youngsters were 
allergic. 

With the help of the Librarian and 
the faculty we decided to make things 
a little livelier. My faith in the revolu- 
tion that was to follow rested on these 
premises: 

1. The non-academic student, un- 
like his academic brother, does not 
respond to most of the classics with 
the spontaneity we would like. The 
abstractions in them, the great uni 
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versal truths couched in language he 
cannot fathom, the characters and 
places far removed from his interests 
leave him quite cold. He is a pupil 
who has other interests—the world of 
sports, space ships, war, the sea, the 
wild West, etc. He wants his language 
concrete, vivid, real. He wants his 


‘stories exciting, his heroes bold, his 


imagination sent a-winging. He would 
read, I had faith, if you gave him a 
title and a theme that rang true to 
hem! 

2. This is a Golden Age of Writing 
for youth. Never in our history have 
we had such positively magnificent 
works for young people coming from 
the pens of men and women like 
Quentin Reynolds, John Gunther, 
Stewart Holbrook, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher to name a few. Of the thou- 
sand-and-more new books coming out 
each year, and specifically written for 
youngsters, certainly, I had faith, 
there were many amongst those that 
our 900 boys and girls would take to 
their hearts and read. 

3. Professor William Fitzpatrick 
has said ‘““Take him where he is and 
bring him to where you would like 
him to be—’. This was to be our 
fundamental philosophy too. We 
would take each boy and girl in that 
school where he was—whatever his 
1.Q., whatever his Reading Grade, 
whatever his interests, and expose 
him to so many fine books, new and 
old, he’d just want to choose one. We 
had faith that once this happened, 
once he discovered the joy of reading 
a book that he wanted to read, we 
could bring him along to other books, 
wider interests, then more books. 

So we suggested a Book Fair. In a 
three day fair during which all classes 
were cancelled and students were per- 
mitted a period to browse and select 
from amongst 2,000 lively books with 
jolly jackets—we sold half! Though 
Bill Stern’s Sport Stories, Burl Ives’ 
Song Book and the Life of Lucille 
Ball were best sellers—everyone was 
amazed to see how many copies of 
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Red Pony, the Cruel Sea, Huck Finn, 
Seventeenth Summer, and many, 
many books by fine writers and on 
wholesome themes we had sold. For 
many days after the Fair, boys and 
girls kept coming into my office ask- 
ing whether they could still buy a 
book that they had seen at the Fair 
but for which they hadn’t the money 
at the time. 

We knew, too, that nobody was 
talking to these youngsters about 
books. When I learned that the Young 
Peoples’ Division of the New York 
Public Library sent out speakers to 
the schools, we asked for one. For 
three full days Esther Walls, a charm- 
ing young story teller, came to our 
classrooms loaded with the latest 
books about Frogmen and Hot Rods 
and Football and Mountain Climbing 
and Science Fiction and the myriad 
subjects for which real boys go. 
Youngsters whom you once couldn't 
drag to a library, now begged Miss 
Walls for “that list of books she al- 
ways carried around after her talks.” 
In almost every instance when the 
bell rang, we saw dozens of students 
at the desk asking to borrow the books 
she had brought. 


The Book Fair and Esther Walls 
were two major moves in our cam- 
paign to make books fun, not drudg- 
ery. There were others. We threw the 
old book-report forms into the basket 
and let kids talk naturally on why 
they loved or hated a character, or 
were thrilled or were saddened by an 
event. We let them be Young Book 
Reviewers, or Kid Critics. We let 
them put a book on trial or act out 
an author meets a critic. We filled 
our book room with the Adventure 
Series, the Landmarks, the Allabouts 
and more of the newer, more colorful 
books. We asked teachers to free a 
student for the library, not only at 
one prescribed moment during the 
week, but whenever there was a felt 
need in whatever subject he was 
taking and for whatever genuine rea- 
son he had to seek out a book. Circu- 
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lation in one year doubled! We 
dropped the one-book-a-term menace 
and went to a wider more frequent 
exchange of books during the term. 
A book wasn’t to be put under micro- 
scopic analysis. It was to be read, dis- 
cussed and enjoyed. We brought Ban- 
tam Books and racks into the build- 
ing for continuous display and sale. 
We arranged for visits to the finest 
Teen Age collections in town. On one 
occasion we asked Pocket Books Inc. 
to give us a demonstration by their 
Art Director on how a book is actual- 


THE LIBRARY SERVES A 


JOHANNA KLINGHOLZ* 


When Connelley Vocational High 
School opened in 1930, there were few 
libraries in vocational schools. Con- 
sequently, there were no accepted 
standards to follow in the organiza- 
tion of the Connelley library. The 
picture has changed in the past nine- 
teen years and a library has become 
an essential feature of a vocational 
school though even now there are few 
definite standards. 


One of the librarian’s major prob- 
lems is book selection. All vocations 
taught are considered in the purchase 
of new books so that a knowedge of 
the specific needs of every shop is 
necessary. The aids to filling these 
needs are limited. At present there 
are no special book lists for vocational 
school libraries, although some of the 
lists for academic high schools, such 
as the Wilson catalog, are including 
more vocational books. The librarian 
must depend on lists from the tech- 
nical departments of large libraries 
for suggestions of new titles. Connel- 
ley’s chief source is “Science and 
Technology” published by the Tech- 
nology Department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. However, be- 
fore a title is purchased, it must be 
examined carefully by the librarian 
and the shop or theory teacher con- 
cerned to determine whether it is 
usable by high school students and 
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ly produced. We asked the librarian 
to prepare lists of readings that could 
be recommended to those whose in- 
terest is the T.V. Screen. 

The result is that 900 students who 
two years ago had confined their read- 
ing to the comics, “girlie” books and 
the Mickey Spillane type of “litera- 
ture’ are, for the most part, reading 
on the average a good book a month. 
Anyone with a little faith in these 
youngsters and in the vast literature 
that is available to us for them can 
succeed in getting similar results. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


whether it fills a need in the shop 
and classroom curriculum. 

The magazine list is very carefully 
chosen because it has a special im- 
portance in a vocational library. It is 
through magazines that teachers and 
students are kept up-to-date on chang- 
ing methods and the latest equipment 
pertaining to their vocations. The 
shop and theory teachers cooperate 
with the librarian in selecting mag- 
azines which will be the most useful 
in their special fields. The list of 
technical magazines is supplemented 


by trade magazines from firms dis- | 


tributing them free of charge. In addi- 
tion to the technical magazines there 
must be some of general interest 
which the boys can read for recrea- 
tion. 


As soon as the technical magazines 
are received, they are circulated to 
the teachers who have indicated an 
interest in seeing them. This gives the 
teachers an opportunity to make a 
note of any articles they may wish to 
recommend to their students to read, 
a procedure which insures a better di- 
rected use. After the instructor’s quick 
look, the magazines are then available 
to the students. 

Connelley’s Handicraft Index is 
one of the most useful and most pop- 
ular files. All books and magazines in 
the library which have working draw- 
ings of “things to make” have been 
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indexed. When a boy wants to make 
a tool chest, he looks up “tool chest” 
in the index and finds listed all the 
material which the library has on this 
subject. These books and magazines 
are kept in a special cupboard so they 
are readily available to the boys. 
Extra copies of certain magazines 
which feature “working drawings” 
such as “Popular Mechanics,” “Popu- 
lar Science,’ “Popular Homecraft,” 
and ‘““Homecraftsman” are kept on 
file. 

Trade catalogs and pamphlets are 
specially important to the vocational 
school library. Most large industries 
publish catalogs of their products and 
because of their comprehensiveness 
and illustrations they become essen- 
tial aids to shop instruction. They are 
sometimes referred to by both in- 
structors and students as frequently 
as the books and journals of their 
trade. The L. S. Starrett Company’s 
catalog of tools and Westinghouse 
Electric Company’s catalog of elec- 
trical equipment are excellent ex- 
amples of this important material. 
Usually these trade catalogs are ob- 
tainable by the library, free of charge. 

Pamphlets are valuable supple- 
mental material for which the govern- 
ment and industry are the chief 
sources. Teaching safety in industry 
is an important feature of the cur- 
riculum and for that, the pamphlets 
received from the National Safety 
Council are indispensable. Industry 
provides good material on their prod- 
ucts including the history as well as 
the manufacture of the goods. The 
booklets published by the Aluminum 
Company of America and those from 
United States Steel and General 
Motors are examples of most useful 
material. 

For schools with a commercial art 
department, a picture collection is 
most important. These pictures can 
be gathered by clipping from all kinds 
of magazines so that the file can be 
built up without any cost except the 
filing cabinet and envelopes used to 
house the collection. 
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Reference work in a_ vocational 
school is a very special problem, too. 
It is impossible for the librarian to 
be familiar with the special language 
of all the shops. She soon learns by 
questions what shop the student is in, 
what he is working on, what his prob- 
lem is; then she can determine where 
to go for her answers. The need and 
opportunity for reference work while 
working in the school make it less 
necessary for a boy to take such books 
out. This increased use within the 
building is reflected in a decreased 
circulation of home use. When a stu- 
dent runs into trouble in winding a 
motor, he comes to the library to read 
up on his type of motor; or when a 
student is ready to work on a new 
type of joint in the woodshop, he 
comes up and reads about it, first. He 
does his reading right in the library 
and goes back to shop to put his new- 
ly acquired knowledge into practice. 
He may need to take the book to the 
shop for an hour, but seldom does he 
need to take that book home. 

In cooperation with related teach- 
ers, good work can be done in ac- 
quainting the boys with the litera- 
ture in their field during their sched- 
uled visits to the library. The most 
successful work in this line can be 
done where the subject has been di- 
vided into lesson plans based on jobs 
or topics. A bibliography is worked 
up on each topic and the books are 
on reserve for the classes. A boy may 
progress on a series of jobs according 
to his speed and ability. The jobs or 
lessons are kept in a notebook and 
are graded by the related teacher. 

Another successful method is to 
give each boy a topic to investigate 
and report back to his class. Biblio- 
graphies are also made on these topics 
and kept on file in the library. To 
keep them up to date, the theory 
teachers inform the librarian of new 
magazine articles, so that they may be 
added to the bibliographies. New 
books are examined by both librarian 
and teachers. 

(Turn to Page 20) 








LIBRARY SERVICE IN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 


By MARY VIRGINIA GAVER, Vice-President of the AASL and Associate Professor, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey 


Many high schools in the more 
rural areas of our country carry on 
strong vocational agriculture pro- 
grams aimed to meet the needs in all 
areas of life of the surrounding farm 
community. In addition, in such 
schools there are frequently strong 
programs of club work for children 
and adults conducted by the 4H 
Clubs, the Grange, state extension de- 
partments and other organizations. 
An inquiry was directed to twelve 
librarians in such schools to discover 
what special reader’s services they 
provided and in what way their col- 
lections were adapted to this particu- 
lar phase of their work.! 

Indirect references in the letters 
and questionnaire answers gave evi- 
dence that there were wide variations 
in the library service, even among 
these recommended school situations. 
One librarian stated that “the library 
program for agriculture is next door 
to non-existent . . . have almost noth- 
ing in the book line.” Another stated 
that “I am seriously hampered in my 
work by lack of space and other 
duties.” Several indicated that depart- 
mental collections had been built up 
and were separately administered and 
supported from the main library. 
However most of the librarians de- 
scribed an active program of service 
to agricultural needs with evidence of 
real cooperation between agriculture 
teachers and librarians. 

Readers’ services: In this area, 
many activities were reported which 
would be common to other depart- 





1Information was secured by inquiry to twelve 
librarians suggested by state school library super- 
visors. Answers were received from Georgia: Sarah 
Hightower, Pepperell High School, Lindale; Mrs. 
Eloise Jones, Miller County High School, Colquitt; 
Mrs. Mildred Garrett, Manchester High School, 
Manchester; Wilene Webster, Campbell High School, 
Fairburn; Virginia: Frances Woltz, Halifax County 
High School, South Boston; Ralph Lutz, Wilson 
Memorial High School, Fishersville; and New York: 
Kenneth Wolford, Roeliff Jansen Central School, 
Hillsdale; Kathryn Sheldon, Holland Patent Central 
School; Evelyn Burlew, Moravia Central School; 
and Mrs. Lucille Goodale, Homer Central School. 
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ments: displays in the library, main- 
tenance of pamphlet and guidance 
files, help with term papers, instruc 
tion in the use of library tools and 
reference books. Special services re- 
ported by the librarians included 
helping to plan 4H and Grange pro- 
grams, providing displays in the agri- 
culture department and displaying 
their projects in the library, holding 
a library workshop at which agricul- 
ture teachers and librarian exchanged 
information as to services each could 
offer the other, providing a special 
4H reading shelf, issuing booklists of 
agriculture materials for the informa- 
tion of parents, helping with FFA 
speaking contests, and serving as a 
preliminary judge for FFA contests. 


Library collections: Nearly all of 
the librarians mentioned the pro- 
vision of books of fiction with an 
agricultural background and the pur- 
chasing and routing of agriculture 
magazines as an important aspect of 
the materials for agriculture. Mag- 
azines mentioned as valuable includ- 
ed Farm Journal, Country Gentle- 
men, American Farmer, Georgia For- 
estry. Even when the informational 
books on agriculture are kept in the 
department, the provision of fiction 
seems to be important. Popular titles 
were reported to include: Son of the 
Valley (Tunis), Let the Hurricane 
Roar (Lane), and Moon Valley 
(Case) and other titles relating to 
farm life, animals, and family living. 
One library listed as topics included 
in its agriculutre collection books on 
machinery, farm shop skills, history of 
agriculture, biographies of farmers, 
government and agriculture, diseases 
of animals, vocations in agriculture, 
conservation, and forestry. Audio- 
visual materials are also important in 
this area: One librarian reported bor 
rowing films and recordings from 
State Department of Education for 
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the Agriculture teachers; another 
stated that “many films were _bor- 
rowed from the nearby college of 
Agriculture at Cornell.” At least two 
of the librarians are serving as Audio- 
Visual Coordinator for the school. 
Community survey: One of the 
more interesting reports came from 
Manchester, Georgia where the Li- 
brarian described a project carried 
out by the Agriculture teacher, Clar- 
ence Huff. He conducted a survey of 
the county as a basis for an acquisi- 
tion program to build up the library’s 
collection. He analyzed the number 
and percentage of farms in the county 
reporting various enterprises and the 
trends over the past 15 years, the 
scope of land devoted to the various 
enterprises, the number and percent- 
age of farms of various types, the 
trends in farm mechanization and 
electrification, and the needed im- 
provement projects of most impor- 
tance to the school’s instructional pro- 
eram. On this basis a form letter was 
sent ordering materials from state ex- 


periment stations, state extension 
services, colleges of agriculture, and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture.” 
As a result of this mailing he secured 
1,176 publications from 22 sources or 
92.1 per cent of those requested; also 
87 filmstrips on 32 subjects and 672 
slides on 16 subjects. Offers of help 
came from various industries and 
numerous films were rented for use 
as a result of this activity. This is an 
interesting report of the practical ap- 
plication of community analysis to 
the building of a rural high school 
collection. 


These answers to the inquiry showed 
librarians in agricultural schools 
using ingenuity and imagination in 
meeting the needs of their students 
and occasionally frustrated by the 
same conditions that hamper educa- 
tional activities in urban areas. 


2 Directory of 


sources taken from Procuring 
technical 


materials for instruction in vocational 
agriculture (Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens) 


THE LIBRARY IN A LARGE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


By MARY LOUISE MANN, Formerly Librarian, Arsenal Technical High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana* 


Arsenal Technical. High School is 
one of the largest high schools in the 
country, with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 5,000 in day school, 2,000 
in adult evening school, and 1,000 in 
summer school. The school library 
serves not only the regular day school, 
but also the summer school, and eve- 
ning school. While it is primarily a 
technical and vocational school offer- 
ing pre-vocational training in a broad 
area of subjects such as airplane 
mechanics, auto mechanics, building 
trades, air-conditioning and refriger- 
ation, plumbing, metal trades, print- 
ing, radio and television, electricity, 
drafting, business education, home 
economics, it is also a comprehensive 





*Miss Mann resigned this position in June 1956 


to accept a position as Head Librarian at North 
Central High School, a new $3,500,000 school in 
a suburban area just outside Indianapolis. 
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high school with an academic and 
college preparatory curriculum. 

The school library, with a book col- 
lection of 18,000 volumes, provides 
materials for all areas of the school, 
both academic and technical. It con- 
sists of a main library and depart- 
mental collections in 20 different 
parts of the school. This decentraliza- 
tion is necessary because the school is 
housed in 15 buildings throughout a 
campus of 75 acres. While there are 
many technical and vocational books 
on all subjects housed in the main 
library, the major portion of materials 
of this type is kept in the various 
shops where teachers and students 
have easier access to them. Books in 
highly specialized subjects are needed 
on-the-job, and much time would be 
lost if they were not readily accessible. 


1] 








Also, many boys in shop classes wear 
cover-alls or uniforms, and are re- 
luctant to come to the library in such 
attire. 

Books in the departmental col- 
lections are purchased from separate 
departmental funds and are selected 
and ordered by the head of the de- 
partment, with the assistance of his 
teachers. Needless to say, it is neces- 
sary that there be a uniform system of 
maintaining these departmental li- 
braries. 

It has always been the policy of 
the school that all books purchased 
from departmental funds should be 
recorded in the library. Since these 
books are school property, a uniform 
record of them is kept and the school 
library is the logical place for this. 
The following are some suggestions 
and principles which govern the use 
and maintenance of departmental 
libraries: 


1. All books to be housed in departmental 
libraries and purchased from depart- 
mental funds are sent to the library for 
cataloging and processing. The librarian 
is given a statement of the cost of the 
books, so that an accurate financial 
record may be kept. 

2. After the library has briefly catalogued 
and processed the books, they are sent 
to the department head, who makes the 
books available to teachers and pupils. 

3. A duplicate book card is put in the 
pocket of each book in order that the 
books may circulate within the depart- 
ment. The original book card is kept in 
the library in a separate file of depart- 
mental books in circulation. 

4. A separate shelf list, arranged by depart- 
ments, is maintained in the library for 
departmental books. 

5. In the card catalog, each card made for 
a departmental book has the name of 
the department on it, so that the loca- 
tion of the book can be readily de- 
termined. 

6. Near the end of the school year, at the 
request of the librarian, department 
heads take an inventory of the books 
charged to them. The librarian sends the 
department head the original book cards 
for the books in his collection. He takes 
inventory from these, indicating on the 
card whether the book is missing, dis- 
carded, or in need of mending or re- 
binding. When the cards aré returned, 
the librarian checks them against the 


departmental shelf list and records any 

withdrawals. 

The library attempts to keep books in 

as good physical condition as possible by 

doing simple mending, and by having 
those rebound which are of sufficient 
value and use to warrant the expenese, 

8. The library keeps a list of all magazine 
subscriptions for the entire school s0 
that in case of duplication the magazines 
can be routed to the right department. 
Also, the library has the privilege of 
borrowing departmental magazines when 
needed. 

9. The librarian assists departments in the 
selection of materials for their collec- 
tions, suggests criteria for selection of 
books, keeps them informed about new 
and recent technical books by sending 
them trade catalogs and book lists such 
as those published in Library Journal, 
Publishers’ Weekly, and other library 


periodicals. 
10. In order that the greatest good may be 
derived from books purchased from 


school funds, the library has the privi- 
lege, when the occasion arises, of bor- 
rowing departmental books for reference 
purposes. Likewise, departments are free 
to borrow books from each other when 
they are needed. In this way, books re- 
ceive maximum use, and serve a greater 
number of people. 
Having served as librarian at Arsenal 
Technical High School over a period 
of years, I have had opportunity to 
judge the value of a well-rounded 
collection of technical and vocational 
books in a school library. In recent 
years there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the use of technical books 
not only by students taking vocational 
courses, but by other academic stu- 
dents who are interested in books on 
auto and airplane mechanics, radio 
and television servicing, radar, elec- 
tronics, jet propulsion and many of 
the ‘how-to-do-it” types of books, 
pamphlets and_ periodicals. Career 
materials along these lines are also in 
great demand. 

In my experience I have found it 
helpful to seek the advice of shop 
teachers in the selection of library ma- 
terials. They are specialists in theit 
particular fields, and have often had 
experience in industry prior to teach- 
ing. These men usually know tech- 
nical books and periodicals much bet- 
ter than does the average librarian. 
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Furthermore, these teachers will use 
the materials much more effectively 
if they are given an opportunity to 
select what they want and need. Many 
students who are taking vocational 
courses have a knowledge of technical 
books, and their participation in 
book selection also can be beneficial 
to the librarian. In this era of science, 
technology, and automation, it is a 
thrilling challenge to the school 
librarian to provide a collection of 
materials which will help train and 
develop the future scientists, inven- 
tors, technologists, and mechanical 
geniuses on whom our country will 
depend in later years. 
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AASL Nominating Committee 
Report 


The Nominating Committee presents the 
following report: 


NOMINATIONS 


Vice-President (President-Elect) 
Elenora Alexander, Director of Library 
Services, Houston Public Schools, Houston, 
Texas. 


Virginia McJenkin, Director, Fulton Coun- 
ty School Libraries, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Recording Secretary 
Caroline Holmes, Director of School Li- 
braries, Columbus, Ohio. 


Ingrid O. Miller, Head Librarian, Edina- 
Morningside High School, 5701 Normandale 
Road, Minneapolis 24, Minnesota. 


Treasurer 


Mary B. Carver, Librarian, Alamo Heights 
High School, San Antonio, Texas, 

Kenneth E. Vance, School Library Con- 
sultant and Consultant in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Bureau of School Services, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Board of Directors 
(One person to be elected from each Region) 


REGION I 
Alice M. Buckley, Librarian, Jamaica Plain 
High School, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 
Rheta A. Clark, School Library Consultant, 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


REGION IV 

Sue Hefley, Supervisor, Materials Center, 
Webster Parish Schools, Minden, Louisiana. 

(Mrs.) Alice Brooks McGuire, Librarian, 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
REGION VII 

Eleanor E. Ahlers, Assistant Professor of 
Library Science, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 


Gladys Lees, Director of School Libraries, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


REGION VIII 

(Mrs.) Elsie D. Holland, Librarian, Ala- 
meda County Superintendent of Schools Of- 
fice, San Leandro, California. 

Edna Zeibold, Director of Library Service. 
San Diego County Schools, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. , 


AASL NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 


Esther Burrin, Jean Hoffman, Margaret Moss, 


Margaret Roser, Cora Paul Bomar, Chair- 
man, 
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AASL COMMITTEES 


The following members in all parts 
of the country are making a signifi- 
cant contribution to the work of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians by serving on its committees 
which cover every facet of school 
library activity. The committees in- 
clude twenty-one standing and three 
special committees. AASL wants to 
enlist more and more active workers 
on these committees, to make mem- 
bership participation as full and 
varied as possible. Please volunteer 
in the field of your own special in- 
terest. 

AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE: To serve 
as an advisory committee to which matters 
concerning audio-visual materials in school 
libraries, are referred; to keep informed on 
recent developments in the field and report 
to the membership; to work with other ALA 
and ASSL committees and other groups in- 


terested in audio-visual materials. Chairman, 
Dorothea I. Godfree, librarian and Audio- 


Visual co-ordinator, Junior High School 
Library, Port Washington, L. LL, N. Y., 
(1959); Myrtle Hoverson (1957); E. Ben 


Evans (1958); Dr. Edward Schofield (1959); 
Audrey Newman (1959); Margaret Rufsvold 
(1959). 

BUDGET COMMITTEE: To receive and 
examine the financial reports of the di- 
vision; to assist in preparing the yearly 
budget; to report on an estimate of receipts 
and expenditures to the Board of Directors; 
to report at the annual meeting on the 
status of the association’s finances. Chair- 
man, Myrtle Dunlap, librarian, Senior High 
School, Davenport, Iowa (1957); Dr. Lillian 
Batchelor (1957); Mary Gaver (1957); Mrs. 
Effie Jewell Baggett (1957). 

COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES: To 
correlate the work of the various committees 
of the association, and to prevent over- 
lapping and duplication of committees; to 
make recommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors for the purpose of improving the 
functioning of the various committees. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Helen H. Bennett, librarian, 
Harrisonburg High School, Harrisonburg, 
New York (1959); Mary Lee Keath (1957); 
Mary Love (1957); Myrtle Ellis (1958); Mar- 
jorie Halderman (1958). 

COMMITTEE ON BYLAWS: To consider 
amendments to the Bylaws of the Association 
and to make recommendations in accordarice 
with provisions of the Bylaws Article XV. 
Chairman, H. Jean Anderson, 12700 Shaker 
Blvd., Cleveland 20, Ohio (1959); C. Irene 
Hayner (1959); Ruby E. Cundiff (1959); Mrs. 
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Ruth Evans Babcock (1959); Helen Sattley 
1959). 
ELECTIONS COMMITTEE: To receive 
and tabulate the votes of the association 
members in the annual election of officers, 
Chairman, to be appointed: Virginia Russell 
(1957); Irmgard Graham (1957); To be ap 
pointed (1957); To be appointed (1957). 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
COMMITTEE: To publicize the need for 
and value of elementary school library com- 
mittees; to work with state elementary school 
library committees; to provide information 
helpful in planning elementary school 
libraries; to act as a coordinating agency 
among the various agencies concerned with 
establishing library service in elementary 
schools. Chairman, Mrs. Lois Pilson, librar- 
ian, Miami Shores Elementary School, 10351 
NE 5th Avenue, Miami Shores, Fla. (1959); 
Ruth Junkin (1957); J. Elizabeth Olson 
(1957); Ruth Reagor (1957); Elizabeth G, 
Masterton (1958); Mrs. Mallie Newsom 
(1959). : 

EXHIBITS COMMITTEE: To prepare a 
list of materials for AASL exhibits at educa- 
tional meetings, and a selection of materials 
to be sent from the headquarters office, in 
order to insure the uniform quality of AASL 
exhibits. Chairman, Mary K. Eakin, Chil- 
dren’s Book Center, 5935 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Ill. (1958); Helen B. Lewis 
(1958); Gertrude B. James (1958); Cora Paul 
Bomar (1958). 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COM- 
MITTEE: Tentative functions: to develop 
international cooperation and understanding 
among school librarians, to stimulate inter- 
est in school libraries abroad; to investigate 
an exchange program for school librarians; 
to compile a roster of school librarians in 
other countries; to assist in entertaining in- 
ternational school librarians visiting this 
country. Chairman, Nora E. Beust, specialist 
for School and Children’s Libraries, Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. (1959); 
Anna E. Cebrat (1957); Virginia H. Mathews 
(1957); Sarita Davis (1959); Georgia Sealoff 
(1959); Mrs. Judith Marcus (1959); Dorothy 
Buckley (1959). 

MAGAZINE EVALUATION COMMIT- 
TEE: To gather data on new developments 
in the magazine world; to evaluate new and 
old magazines in terms of their usefulness 
in school libraries; to prepare selected lists 
of magazines for special purposes and to ar- 
range for their publication. Chairman, Mar- 
garet Hayes, Derby Junior High School, Bir- 
mingham, Michigan (1957); Mrs. Audrey 
Hartley (1957); Margaret Rutherford (1957); 
Jennie Sue Coltharp (1957); Lucile Hatch 
(1957); Lauretta McCusker (1959); To be ap- 
pointed (1959). 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: Mildred 
L. Nickel, director of School Libraries, Of- 
fice of State Supt. of Public Instruction, 302 
State Office Bldg., Springfield, Ill. (1959). 
For a list of members see subsection under 
“Membership.” 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE: To nom- 
inate candidates for elective positions in ac- 
cordance with the AASL Bylaws, Article IX. 
Chairman, Cora Paul Bomar, State School 
Library adviser, State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N. C. (1957); Margaret 
Moss (1957); Esther Burrin (1957); Mrs. La- 
mar C. Hoffman (1957); Margaret Roser 
(1957). 

PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUAR- 
TERS COMMITTEE: To work with other 
agencies to promote school libraries as a 
necessity for a good educational program; to 
provide superintendents, architects, and li- 
braraians with concrete suggestions on school 
library quarters and equipment. Chairman, 
M. Bernice Wiese, supervisor of School Li- 


braries, Dept. of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
(1959); Ingrid O. Miller (1957); Margaret 
Girdner (1957); Elizabeth Hodges (1958); 


Gladys L. Lees (1958); Arline Young (1958). 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE: To interpret the objectives, functions, 
and program of school library service to other 
professional groups responsible for the edu- 
cation and welfare of children and young 
people; to interpret the objectives and pro- 
gram of work of AASL to these groups; to 
seek opportunities for AASL and these other 
organizations to identify common interests, 
areas of work and problems, and to develop 
ways of working at them together. Chairman, 
Nancy Burge, Library Science Dept., Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
(1957); Eleanor Cole (1957); Maurine Hardin 
(1957); Gertrude H. Wilson (1957); Mrs. Edna 
Ballard Mack (1958); Evelyn Thornton 

(1959); Marguerite Baechtold (1959). 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE: To ex- 
amine manuscripts submitted to the com- 
mittee by the ALA Publishing Department 
and make recommendations to the depart- 
ments on the advisability of publishing 
them; to initiate plans for new publications 
considered useful and desirable for school 
libraries. Chairman, Louise Galloway, Library 
School, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
(1957); Harriet Williams (1957); Alice Ruf 
(1957); Mary Bair (1957); Frances J. Kraft 
(1957); Laura K. Martin (1959); Agnes 
Krarup (1959); To be appointed (1959). 
RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE: Tenta- 
tive functions: To plan and carry out a 
nationwide program for recruiting for school 
library work. Chairman, Elvajean Hall, 
Coord. of School Libraries, Newton Public 
Schools, 88 Chestnut St., West Newton 65, 
Mass. (1959); Irene Marshall (1957); Anna- 
belle Koonce (1957); Mildred L. Nickel 
(1958); Dorothy McGinnis (1959); Dorothy P. 
Nassau (1959); To be appointed ( ); To 
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be appointed ( i 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES EDITORIAL COM- 
MITTEE: To keep the membership in- 
formed concerning divisional news through 
the publication of School Libraries; to en- 
courage school librarians to share ideas and 
write articles on worthwhile activities under- 
taken in their libraries. Chairman, Norris 
McClellan, Associate Professor, Louisiana 
State University Library School, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana (1957); Lillian Y. Boula 
(1957); Naomi Hokanson (1957); Mrs. Jennie 
Beth Clark (1957); To be appointed (1957); 
Ina Beth Cavener (1957); Olica Way (1957). 

STATISTICS COMMITTEE:* To de- 
termine ways in which school librarians use 
school library statistics; to evaluate existing 
statistical forms for school libraries; to keep 
AASL informed about current and major 
investigations that involve the collection of 
school library statistics; to keep a file of 
school library statistical forms and to make 
them available to school librarians. Chair- 
man, Coral Melson, Director, Library Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Millersville, 
Pa. (1959); Mary Shemorry (1957); Zereda 
Van Deusen (1958); Mrs. Irene Gullette 
(1959); To be appointed (1959). 

STUDENT ASSISTANTS COMMITTEE: 
Chairman, Othella Denman, Head Librarian, 
Waco High Schools, 815 Columbus Ave., 
Waco, Texas (1959); Loren H. Allen (1959); 
Helen Brundage (1959); Esther Barth (1959); 
Elma S. Peck (1959). 

TECHNICAL PROCESSES COMMIT- 
TEE:* To study simplification of classifica- 
tion and cataloging in school libraries, and 
to study publishers’ bindings from the point 
of view of use in school libraries. Co-Chair- 
men, Mrs. Effie N. LaPlante, Supervisor, 
Cataloging Section, Division of Libraries, 
Board of Education, 228 North LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. (1957); and Carolyn Whitenack, 
Assistant Professor of Librarianship, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. (1957); Margaret 
Sue Copenhaver (1957); Margaret Louise 
Turk (1957); Zelma Langworthy (1957); Sue 
Hefley (1958). 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE: 
To provide local assistance to the President 
and the Vice-President of the Association in 
planning and arranging for the annual con- 
ference. Co-chairmen, Sallie Elaine Deather- 
age and Mrs. Victor Pettibone. 


GROLIER AWARD COMMITTEE: Es- 
tablished in connection with Grolier Schol- 
arship Award to prospective school librarians. 
Chairman, Eloise Rue, Miller School, Hin- 
man Street, Evanston, Ill.; Mary Helen Ma- 
har, Dorothy McGinnis, Alice Lohrer. 

STANDARDS COMMITTEE: To’ revise 
the existing standards for school libraries as 
they appear in School Libraries for Today 
and Tomorrow. Co-Chairmen: Miss Ruth 





*To be reconstituted as of January 1, 1957 
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Ersted, State Supervisor of School Libraries, 
State Dept. of Education, 3411 Pleasant St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Frances Henne, As- 
sociate Professor, Schoo! of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Representing the American Association of 
School Administrators: J. Harry Adams, Supt. 
of Schools, Board of Education, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; American Institute of Architects, 
Carl W. Clark, P. O. Box 900, Syracuse, 1, 
N. Y.; Natl. Council of Teachers of English, 
Henry I. Christ, Head of English Dept., An- 
drew Jackson High School, St. Albans, N. Y.; 
American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
Inc., Dr. Gertrude Forrester, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Libraries Division, 
Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, Librarian, Lincoln 
County Free Library, Libby, Montana; Amer- 
ican Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Dr. E. §. Evenden, Professor Emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.; National Science Teachers Assn., Dr. 
Abraham Raskin, Associate Professor of 
Physiology, Coordinator of the Sciences, 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y.; Associa- 
tion for Supervision & Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Professor Doris Holmes, Queens Col- 
lege. Flushing, New York; National School 
Boards Association, Inc., Clifton B. Smith, 
252 Pine St., Freeport, New York; Catholic 
Library Association, Reverend Andrew L. 
Bouwhuis, Director of Libraries, St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey; Association 
for Childhood Education, International, 
Helen A. McLaughlin; National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Dr. Robert 
M. Amsden, Principal, Columbia High 
School. 17 Parker Avenue, Maplewood, New 
Jersey: National Council for the Social 
Studies. Alice Flickinger, ‘Teacher, Social 
Studies Laboratory School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill.; Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Mrs. Mary F. Kolender, 
Primary Teacher, Munsey Park School, Man- 
hasset, New York; Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Mrs. Lorraine Addelston, 
Principal, Public School No. 89, 8528 Britton 
Avenue, Queens, New York, New York; Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Dr. A. J. Foy Cross, Director, Placement Serv- 
ices, New York University, New York, New 
York; Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, ALA, Margaret C. Scoggin, 
Director. Young People’s Service, New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue & 42nd St., 
New York, New York; Mr. James Cass, Re- 
search Director, National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, 9 East 40th St., New York 16, 
New York; American Association of School 
Librarians, Mrs. Rachael W. DeAngelo, Co- 
ordinator, Library Education Program, 
Queens College, 65-30 Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing 67, New York; Helen R. Sattley, Di- 
rector, School Library Service, Board of Edu- 
cation, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, New 
York; Louise Galloway, Acting Assistant Pro- 
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fessor, Library School, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida; Mrs. Mary Pea- 
cock Douglas, Director of Libraries, Raleigh 
City Schools, 225 New Bern Ave., Raleigh, 


North Carolina; Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, 
Past President, American Association of 
School Librarians, Ex-Officio, Route 2, 


Stone Lake, Wis.; Dr. Lillian L. Batchelor, 
President, American Association of School 
Librarians, Ex-Officio, Supervisor of Sec 
ondary School Libraries, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

COMMITTEES ON MEMBERSHIP 


Chairman, Mildred L. Nickel, Director of 
School Libraries, Office of State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, 302 State Office Building, 
Springfield, Il. 

ALABAMA: Mrs. Ella B. McCain, Librar- 
ian, Wenonah High School, Rt. 1, Box 432, 
Birmingham. 

ARIZONA: Mrs. Dixie Thompson, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Osborn Schools, 20 E. Os- 
born Rd., Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS: Florene Jordan, Librarian, 
Columbia-Lafayette Library, Magnolia. 

CALIFORNIA: Marjorie Schramling, Li- 
brarian, Los Angeles High School, 4600 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 19. 

COLORADO: Mrs. Lena Archuleta, Kep- 
ner Junior High School, W. Kentucky & 
South Hazel Court, Denver 19. 

CONNECTICUT: Mary E. Baker, Librar- 
ian, Amity Regional High School, Wood- 
bridge. 

DELAWARE: May C. Latta, Mary C. L 
Williams School, 3rd & Monroe Sts., Wil- 
mington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Lucile Car- 
mack, Librarian, Roosevelt High School, 13th 
& Upshur St., Washington 8. 

FLORIDA: Sara Bell, Director, Instruc- 
tional Materials, Gay County Public Schools, 
Panama City; Lucille Holliday, Librarian, 
Bond Jr. High School, 424 Osceola St., Tal- 
lahassee. 

GEORGIA: Mrs. Dorothy Biake, Decatur 
High School Library, North McDonough St., 
Decatur; Margaret Walker, State Library 
Consultant, State Office Building, Atlanta. 

IDAHO: Mrs. Emma H. Mount, Librarian, 
Middleton School, Middleton. 

ILLINOIS: Vie Teter, Asst. Librarian, J. 
Sterling Morton High School & Jr. College, 
South Austin Blvd., Cicero. 

INDIANA: Mrs. Edna LaFollette, Teacher- 
Librarian, Curry Township Public Schools, 
Shelburn. 

IOWA: Lauretta McCusker, 2122 Franklin, 
Cedar Falls. 

KANSAS: Dorothy Comin, Librarian, Abi- 
lene High School, Abilene. 

KENTUCKY: Mrs. Harry W. Paxton, Li- 
brarian, Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville. 

LOUISIANA: Ruby Moore, Librarian, Fair 
Park High School, 3222 Greenwood Rd., 
Shreveport. 

MAINE: Marjorie McKenney, South Port- 
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MARYLAND: Anna E. Fehl, Armstead 
Gardens School, Erdman & Eager St., Balti- 
more 5. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Katherine’ Trickey, 
Swampscott High School, Swampscott. 

MICHIGAN: Fannie B. Foster, Duffield- 
Upper Library, 2700 Clinton, Detroit 7. 


MINNESOTA: Gladys Larson, Jr. High 
School, 13 & Elcelsior, Hopkins. 
MISSISSIPPI: Alberta Edmondson, Field 


Librarian, W. W. Lake Memorial Libraries, 
Jackson Public Schools, Jackson. 


MISSOURI: Mrs. Virgie King, Aurora 
High School, Aurora. 
MONTANA: Elza Huffman, Sr. High 


§chool, 425 Grand Ave., Billings. 

NEBRASKA: Ivae Walker, Asst. Librarian, 
Technical High School, 3201 Cuming St., 
Omaha 2. 

NEVADA: Joseph Shubert, Reference and 
Extension Librarian, Nevada State Library, 
Carson City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Florence Derr, Man- 
chester High School, Central, Manchester. 

NEW JERSEY: Helen Heermans, George 
Washington Jr. High School, Washington 
Place, Ridgewood. 

NEW MEXICO: Nancy B. Trammel, High- 


lands High School, 4700 E. Coal, Albu- 
querque 

NEW YORK: Margaret E. Keen, Nyack 
High School, Nyack. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Mary Duncan Ring, 
Director, Mecklenberg County School Librar- 
114 S. Myers, Charlotte 6. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Anne Haugaard, Har- 
vev High School, Harvey. 

OHIO: Ruth M. Busseer, Van Buren Jr. 
High School, 3775 Shrover Rd., Dayton 9. 

OKLAHOMA: Mrs. Vera Hall, Edmond 
High School, Edmond. 

OREGON: Lottie Lee Lamb, Kelly Jr. 
High School, Park at Howard Lane, Eugene. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Margaret G. Graham, 
Springfield Sr. High School, Leamy Ave., 
Springfield, Delaware County, Pa. 

RHODE ISLAND: Katheryn C. Ray, Na- 
than Bishop Jr. High School, 101 Sessions 
St.. Providence, R. I. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Carrie O. Moore, 
Librarian, McCants Jr. High School, N. Fant 
and E. Whitmer, Anderson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Edna Akre, Brookings 
High School, Brookings. 


1es, 


TENNESSEE: Leniel Edwards: Training 
School, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro. 

TEXAS: Mrs. Deurene Morgan, Library 


Supervisor, Shields School, 3400 Bluebonnet 
Dr., Victoria; and Mrs. Adelene James, I. M. 
Terrell High School, 1411 E. 18th St., Fort 
Worth. 


UTAH: Mrs. Jennie Whitby, Jr. High 
School, Cedar City. 
VERMONT: Edward Bodurtha, Brattle. 


boro High School, Brattleboro. 
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VIRGINIA: Virginia Ruff, 415 Bedford 
Ave., Bedford; and Susan Fain, Dunbar High 
School, Lynchburg. 

WASHINGTON: Vera L. McDowell, N. 
Kitsap High School, Poulsbo. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Susanna Rose, Stone- 
wall Jackson High School, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN: Thelma Bound, Wauwatosa 
Sr. High School, 1732 Wauwatosa Ave., Wau- 
watosa 13. 

WYOMING: Rose Mary Malone, Natrona 
County High School, 10th and Elm Streets, 
Casper. 

QUEBEC: Frances M. Dumaresq, Protes- 
tant School Board of Greater Montreal, 3460 
McTavish Street, Montreal 2. 

ONTARIO: Margaret Fraser, 
legiate Institute, Galt, Ontario. 

ALASKA: Joanne Lind, Seward High 
School, Seward. 

HAWAII: Mrs. Aileen Perlstein, Kapalama 
School, 1601 N. School St., Honolulu. 

THE STATE ASSEMBLY is composed of the 
presiding officers or a delegate of the school 
library organization, or school library sec- 
tions, of other organizations representing a 
state, territory, province or region. Alabama, 
Mrs. Mozelle B. Cummings, and Mrs. Janie 
B. Morgan; Arizona, Mabel Dudley; Arkansas, 
Mrs. Lyle A. Condell; California, L. Herman 
Smith; Colorado, Mrs. Mabel Sacra; Con- 
necticut, Ann Paul; Delaware, Mrs. Kay Arm- 
strong; Florida, Mrs. Betty Lunnon, and 
Emily A. Copeland; Georgia, Mrs. Mildred 
C. Garrett, and Leroy C. Childs; Idaho, Mrs. 
Emma H. Mount; Illinois, Mary K. Eakin; 
Indiana, Georgia Moore; Iowa, Gladys Dunn; 
Kansas, Mrs. Lois Ann Stapleford, and Ruth 
Hanson; Kentucky, Mrs. Harry Wood Pax- 
ton, and James R. O’Rourke; Louisiana, 
Brunette G. Klaus; Maine, Frances Lombard; 
Maryland, Mrs. Barbara Ann Guise; Massa- 
chusetts, Alice Buckley; Michigan, Charlotte 
M. Coye, and Phylis Irshay; Minnesota, Willa 
Church; Mississippi, Stephen F. Clark, and 
Susie Bull; Missouri, Mildred Vogelsang; 
Nebraska, Mrs. Lillian Ogden; Nevada, Mrs. 
Eloyde Tovey; New Hampshire, Mrs. Miriam 
Thomas; New Jersey, Eleanor R. McKinney; 
New Mexico, Mildred Breiland; New York, 
Claire Finnigan; North Carolina, Betty Jo 
Henderson, and Mrs. Willie B. Hill; North 
Dakota, Darlene Fulsaas; Ohio, Frieda M. 
Heller; Oklahoma, Mrs. Edith Holley; 
Oregon, Louise Mason, and Isobel Good- 
nough; Pennsylvania, Coral E. Melson; 
Rhode Island, Sheila K. Cosgrove; South 
Carolina, Mrs. Caroline D. Rice, and Mrs. 
Bernice B. Middleton; South Dakota, Alice 
Washtoak, and Katherine Moses; Tennessee, 
Mrs. Johnnie Pryor; Texas, Mrs. Eula M. 
Harris, and William W. Bennett; Utah, Mrs. 
Mae Jensen; Vermont, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Greene; Virginia, Juliette Moody; Washing- 
ton, Paul Brincken; West Virginia, Mrs. 
Lucile Layne; Wisconsin, Fern Aaberg; 
Hawaii, Aileen Perlstein. 


Galt Col- 
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E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 


The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for 
advanced study in the field of library work 
with children and young people was estab- 
lished by the E. P. Dutton Company in 
1952 and first awarded in 1953. It consists 
of a fellowship amounting to $1000 and is 
open to a librarian working with children or 
young people through a public library, a 
school library, or an institution library. The 
award is designed to give the recipient an 
opportunity for formal or informal study 
of some aspect of the field that will be bene- 
ficial both to the person and to library 
service. To be eligible for the award, a 


NEWS 


The 1957 Midwinter conference of 
the American Library Association will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago, January 29 to February 2. 
This is the business meeting of the 
year, when work is planned and pro- 
grams set in motion. It is therefore 
highly important that all ALA Coun- 
cilors, members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and committee members at- 
tend this conference. 

Schedules and meeting places for 
the various AASL groups have not yet 
been worked out, but full information 
will be sent from the Headquarters 
office well in advance of the confer- 
ence, so that you can make your travel 
plans. As in the past, as many meet- 
ings as possible will be planned for 
the later days of the conference week. 

The work of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians is dependent 
upon its committees. Please make 
every effort to attend the Midwinter 
conference. 


This year the Canadian Education 
Association had a panel discussion 
on school library services at their an- 
nual conference in Winnipeg on Sep- 
tember 27. This is the first time that 
school libraries have ever been on 
the agenda of the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association, and we feel that 
this is a real step forward. The panel 
discussion lasted for about an hour 
and was followed by a very active 
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librarian must be a library school graduate 
and must have had at least three years of 
successful professional experience in libraries 
serving children or youth, Librarians inter 
ested in the award are asked to submit a 
statement of the study or project for which 
the award is requested and evidence that 
they are qualified to undertake the work, 
Prospective applicants should write to the 
chairman of the E. P. Dutton-John Macrae 
Award Committee, Nancy Jane Day, Super 
visor of Library Services, State Department 
of Education, Columbia, South Carolina. Ap- 
plications must be submitted by April 15, 
1957. 


NOTES 


question and discussion period. As a 
result of the panel discussion, the ex- 
ecutive of the C.E.A. felt that a sur- 
vey of school libraries in Canada 
should be made. 


315 Minnesota school librarians 
met October 26th at Alexander Ram- 
sey High School in Roseville, Minne- 
sota. It was the biennial meeting of 
the Minnesota Association of School 
Librarians. The morning panel of 
teachers, school administrators, and 
school librarians considered the school 
library and its functions as a ma- 
terials center. The luncheon speaker, 
Miss Mary K. Eakin, Librarian, Chil- 
dren’s Book Center, University of 
Chicago, offered professional stimu- 
lation in the area of wise selection 
of books. The meeting was concluded 
with the reading of a tribute to Miss 
Ruth Ersted on the occasion of her 
twentieth year as Minnesota State 
Supervisor of School Libraries. It 
was a tribute to the leadership and 
professional inspiration that Minne- 
sota school libraries and librarians 
have enjoyed in the past twenty 
years. The school librarians offered 
a gift and a standing ovation as a 
token of their esteem. 


The Thirtieth Yearbook of the 
NEA-Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Elementary School 
Libraries Today is stiil available. 
Price $3. The reprinting of this pub 
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lication was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the NEA-ALA Joint Com- 
mittee. 

August 22-31, 1956, marked the 


second annual series of Instructional 
Materials Clinics held in Florida un- 
der the sponsorship of the General 
Extension Division and the Florida 
State University Library School in 
cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and two sections 
of the Florida Education Association 

(the Florida Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion and the Florida Association of 
School Librarians). 

The 1956 clinics highlighted the 
many ways the various types and 
kinds of instructional materials are 
actually being used throughout the 
nation and in Florida’s schools. The 
clinics provided opportunity for ex- 
amination and discussion of many 
kinds of instructional materials and 
equipment and acquainted school 
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personnel with some of the state serv- 
ices available in the area of materials 
for teaching and learning. 

This series of clinics was designed 
to offer practical help to school super- 
intendents, supervisors, principals, 
and teachers, as well as to those who 
specialize in materials services, as 
they plan better use of programs in 
materials. The aim was for every 
school to have at least one represen- 
tative at one of these meetings. 

A concise and complete aid to High 
School Librarians who have audio- 
visual materials under their super- 
vision has recently been published. 
Illustrations for the various kinds of 
cards needed are included. The Man- 
ual for use in Cataloging and Classi- 
fication of Audio-Visual Materials for 
a High School Library is now avail- 
able for purchase from the Author, 
Miss Eunice Keen, 625 W. Park St., 
Lakeland, Fla., at $1.00 per copy. 
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CALENDAR OF STATE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
Librarians; 

Meeting, 

Alabama 


of School 
Library Association 
Tuscaloosa, April 13-15, 1957; 
Education Association Meeting, Birming- 
ham, March 27-29, 1957. (Alabama _ As- 
sociation of School Librarians is a division 
of Alabama Education Association and 
Alabama Library Association.) 


Alabama Association 


Alabama 


Association, 
April 26-27, 


Arizona State Library 
Hotel, Scottsdale, 
Georgia Teachers and Education Association 
Librarians Section, State Meeting, Macon, 

April 10-12, 1957. 


Illinois 


Valley Ho 
1957. 


Association of School Librarians, 


Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, April 
5-6, 1957. 
Indiana School Librarians Association, Union 


Building, Indiana University Medical Cen- 

ter, Indianapolis, April 26-27, 1957. 
Kansas Association of School 

November 6-7, 1957. 


Librarians, 


Kentucky Association of School Librarians, 
Seelback Hotel, Louisville, April 12, 1957. 
Michigan Association of School Librarians, 


Wyandotte, May 4, 1957. 


Minnesota Association of School Librarians, 
September 13-15, 1957 (tentative); Di- 
visional Meetings, October 17-18, 1957. 


Mississippi Association of School Librarians, 
Jackson Municipal Library, Jackson, March 
15, 1957. 

of School Librarians, 


Missouri Association 


Jefferson City, October 3-5, 1957. 

New Jersey School Library Association, 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, May 
2-4, 1957. 

New York Library Association, Albany, 
October 16-18, 1957. 


North Carolina Education Association, Di- 


vision of School Librarians, Wilmington, 
March 23, 1957. 
Ohio Association of School Librarians, Desh- 


ler Hilton Hotel, 
1957. 


Columbus, October 25-26, 


South Carolina Education 
Library Section, 


School 
1957. 


Association, 
Columbia, March 29, 
South 


tion, 
1957. 


Carolina Palmetto Education Associa- 
Library Section, Columbia, April 4-5, 


Texas Library Association, School Division, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 27-30, 1957. 


Washington State School Library Association, 


Vancouver, March 29-30, 1957. 
Wisconsin Education Association, Library 
Section, Milwaukee, November 1, 1957. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


In view of the fact that a large part 
of the boys’ time is spent on technical 
subjects, the library has one final im. 
portant function: to furnish a well 
rounded collection of books for out 
side reading in social studies and Eng. 
lish and a good selection of books for 
recreational reading. These books 
must cover a wide range; some must 
be for the junior high level for the 
slower readers, while others must sat- 
isfy the better readers. 

The conclusion reached after many 
years of working with vocational high 
school students is, that boys who are 
developing hand skills do not hesitate 
to use books when the need is telt in 
their work and when the reference 
material is so organized as to be read- 
ily available. 

—JOHANNA KLINGHOLZ,* 
Librarian, 
Connelley Vocational High 
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Mrs. Lena Y. DeGrummond, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (1957) 

Mrs. Carrie C. Robinson, School Libraries 
Consultant, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama (1957) 

Lyle E. Evans, Provincial Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Department of Education, 
Legislative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada (1957) 

Esther R. Barth, Librarian, 
School, Monroe, Michigan 

Ingrid O. Miller, Librarian, Edina-Morning- 
side High School, 5701 Normandale Road, 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. (1958) 

Beatrice Paddock, Wichita High 
School West, Wichita, 


1958) 


Monroe 
(1958) 


High 


Librarian, 
820 South Osage, 
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Elizabe Lee Morgan, Librarian, Alta Vista 
Jr. High School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carls 
bad, New Mexico (1958) 

Caroli Holmes, Director of School Libra 
ries, Columbus Public School Libraries, 
270 East State Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
1959) 

Varylyn Davis, Librarian, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut 1959) 


Caroline Whitenack, Assistant Professor of 
Librarianship, Purdue University, Lafay 
ette, Indiana (1959) 

1 Denman, Head Librarian, Waco High 
School, Waco Public Schools, 815 Columbus 
Avenue, Waco, 1959) 

Elizabeth H. Clarke, Librarian, Jane Addains 
Junior High School Library, E. 112th and 
34th N. E. Seattle 55, Washington (1959) 

Naomi Hokanson, District Librarian, Alex- 
ander Ramsey High School, 1261 Highway 

Paul 13, Minnesota (1960) 
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the Laboratory School, University of 
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LISTEN, MY HEART 
By Ellen Turngren 


book of 


would have been proud. 


“Here is a which Rolvaag 


Perhaps 
this book is the single most significant 
literature of 


contribution to adolescent 


this vear. It throbs with the reality of a 


way of life and with the perennial prob- 
lems facing all young people: conflicts 
conflicts between 


between generations, 


brothers and _ sisters, conflicts between 
dreams and reality.” 
—The English Journal 


“Perceptively drawn scenes and char- 
acters and-an evocative stvle convey the 


feeling of a Swedish commmunity in 
Minnesota.” 

The Booklist, A.L.A. 
‘An unusually good picture of farm 


life in a Swedish-American community 


in Minnesota. There is nothing at 
book 


real as if 


all contrived about the and the 


the author 
Girls 


fourteen through high school will find 


characters are as 


had known them herself. from 
it an enjoyable and rewarding story.” 


The Horn Book 


“Altogether, this is a much stronger 
book 


the average piece of teen-age fiction.” 


and a much better written than 


Christian Science Monitor 


Outstanding Praise For Two 
Novels For Teen-Agers 


SAUL’S DAUGHTER 
By Gladys Malvern 


“The author's approach is an unusual 


and effective one, and while . done 


for teenagers, Saul’s Daughter is in 


many Ways a more expert and skillfully 


written tale than many of the distorted, 


flamboyant Biblical novels being re- 
leased for adult readers.” 
The Argonaut 


“Like the author’s earlier Biblical re- 


tellings, this is a smoothly written, 


plausible story, rich in local color and 


sympathetic in its understanding of a 


primitive people who had _ primitive 


ways but also had God’s favor. Her in- 


terweaving of David's songs is skillfully 
done.” 
Seller 


Best (Catholic) 


“The highly dramatic story of David’s 
rapid rise to power remains at the same 
time a tender love story ... a better- 
than-average Biblical novel.” 


Walther League Messenger (Lutheran) 


“Tt 


to be 


was not an easy thing for Michal 


married to the man destined to 


take her father’s throne. Her doubts and 


fears as well as her love are well pre- 


sented in this story that follows Biblical 
sources quite closely in bringing to life 
1 romance of long ago.” 


—Saturday Review 
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